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President requests national service—Veterans’ 
demonstration offices—Inter-Regional recruit- 
ment campaign—Deferments tightened up— 
Unions to serve as referral agents—Jobs must 
satisfy veterans. 


IN HIS THIRD wartime message on the State of 
the Union, President Roosevelt on January 11 re- 
uested Congress to enact “wholly nonpartisan” na- 
tional service legislation to put every able-bodied 
man and woman, with certain exceptions, at the 
service of the Government for the duration of -the 
war. The President qualified his request by stating 
that he would not recommend it unless four other 
measures were passed first: (1) a realistic tax law; 
(2) a continuation of the law for renegotiation of 
contracts; (3) a cost of food law; and (4) early re- 
enactment of the stabilization statute of October 
1942 which expires June 30, 1944. 

Said the President: “I would not recommend a 
_National service law unless the other laws were 
passed to keep down the cost of living, to share 
equitably the burden of taxation, to hold the stabi- 
lization line, and to prevent undue profits. .. .” 


{| In order to give the returning veteran a conven- 
ient focal point where he can seek information on 
job opportunities throughout the Nation, discuss 
his problems, and find out what services are avail- 
able to him, the WMC has designated seven USES 
local offices as demonstration offices for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Employment Division. Lo- 
cated in New Haven, Conn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Philadelphia, Pa., the 
demonstration offices will utilize the experience and 
facilities not only of all governmental agencies con- 
cerned with veterans’ problems in their jurisdic- 
tions but of private agencies sharing a similar in- 
terest as well. 

The demonstration offices swung into operation 
late in January and by March it is anticipated that 
the programs will have progressed far enough to de- 
termine to what extent they should be expanded to 
other USES offices. Designed in part to meet the 
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current needs of a relatively small number of re- 
turning veterans, the program being tested in these 
“laboratories” is mainly geared to the period fol- 
lowing the war when placement activity in behalf 
of veterans will be a task of infinitely larger pro- 
portions and more complicated aspects. 


Here are the objectives of the program: 

1. To perfect existing methods, procedures, tech- 
niques, community relationships and relationships 
with other agencies, governmental and private, 
necessary to provide a more effective counseling 
and placement service for veterans. 


2. To develop in a limited number of communi- 
ties of varying size and with varied problems a pat- 
tern of effective techniques for handling larger and 
more complex problems certain to characterize the 
demobilization and conversion period. 


3. To secure the understanding, cooperation, and 
advice of nongovernmental groups interested in 


_ veterans as well as the cooperative participation of 
‘governmental agencies, in order to achieve the 


greatest degree of effectiveness in service to veterans. 


4. The experience gained in the demonstration 
program together with the evaluation of its opera- 
tion will enable the WMC to set up similar pro- 
grams in other local USES offices during the cur- 
rent year. 


| The next issue of the Manpower Review will re- 
view WMC's inter-regional recruitment program— 
the clearance of workers at a national level—its pur- 
pose, necessity, and national importance. This is 
one phase of a national campaign to emphasize the 
critical need for understanding by all operating 
levels of their responsibility and obligation in ef- 
fecting the movement of workers from less strin- 
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gent areas of labor supply to areas of critical de- 
mand for manpower. There will be articles by 
Chairman McNutt, the Deputy Executive Director, 
regional directors, area directors, and local office 
managers in both shortage and supply regions. 

The national campaign will feature material pre- 
sented at the regional directors’ conference (Jan. 
10-15), the subsequent conference of regional clear- 
ance representatives, a closed-circuit broadcast by 
WMC's Executive Director, and personal letters 
from the Chairman to each regional director and 
each local office manager. 


{| February 1 was the effective date for a new pro- 
cedure regarding occupational deferments to the 
18- to 22-year group of registrants, other than those 
in agriculture. The ruling applies to fathers and 
nonfathers alike, unless they are engaged in activi- 
ties in which deferment is specifically authorized 
by the Director of Selective Service or a State Di- 
rector of Selective Service. 

The occupational deferments in effect on Febru- 
ary | for registrants 18 to 22 years old, other than 
those in agriculture and those excepted by the Di- 
rector or State Directors of Selective Service, gener- 
ally will be continued in effect until their present 
expiration dates but will not be renewed. 

This action is expected to release at least 115,000 
nonfathers who were in Classes II-A and II-B as of 
January 1, 1944. 

The exceptions to the new ruling, other than 
agriculture, include personnel of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and the Army Transportation Corps, and per- 
sons in training therefor for whom the Recruitment 
and Manning Organization or the Division of 
Training of the War Shipping Administration re- 
quests occupational deferment and certain limited 
numbers of students taking scientific or professional 
courses of training. In no other instances are reg- 
istrants 18 to 22 years old intended to be given con- 
sideration for occupational deferment unless the 
request in the individual case is supported by a 
State Director of Selective Service or the Director 
of Selective Service. : 

While the new policy calls for a sharp tightening- 
up on deferments of men 18 to 22 years old, Selec- 
tive Service said that local boards had been directed 
to continue to give grave consideration to defer- 
ment of men over 22 who are engaged in critical oc- 
cupations. Also, it asserted, it had re-emphasized 
that in granting occupational deferments, fathers 


over 22 would normally be given consideration 
over nonfathers. . 


{| Representatives of trade unions will aid the War 
Manpower program as referral agents in the trans- 
fer of construction workers from one area to an- 
other. The agreement, announced by WMC Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt, is designed to effect the full- 
est utilization of the experience and skill of work- 
ers released by the current decline in construction. 

The arrangement is that when the authorized 
agent of a union in one area cannot supply the 
workers requested by an employer, he is to contact 
the nearest office of the USES. If that office is un- 
able to refer promptly the number of workers de- 
sired, the union agent is authorized to request 
agents in other areas to fill the order. 

On receiving a request, the second agent may re- 
fer workers directly to the area where they are 
needed, provided he has first received assurance 
from the USES that there are no unfilled local 
orders. 

Union agents cannot refer workers not eligible 
under the applicable stabilization program. All 
referrals must be in accordance with the policies 
and regulations of the WMC. 

Appeals arising from this agreement must be 
made, first, to the appropriate Area Manpower 
Committees. Those reaching the national commit- 
tee will be referred to a special panel, composed of 
representatives of labor and management of the 
building and construction industry. This panel 
will submit its findings and make recommendations 
to the national committee. 


{| Any honorably discharged member of the armed 
forces, man or woman, is given wide latitude re- 
garding the type of job he may accept in returning 
to civilian employment, WMC Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt said. Regardless of priorities set up in 
local employment stabilization plans, veterans will 
be helped to find jobs to their liking. 

“It can be assumed that the majority of returning 
veterans will prefer war jobs but no restriction 
must be placed on anyone who chooses to accept 
other work, particularly work promising greater 
permanency,” Mr. McNutt said. 

All USES offices have been instructed, that upon 
request of a veteran, they shall refer him to any 
job opening in which he is interested and for which 
he is qualified, for his initial civilian employment. 
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‘Reconversion and Demobilization 


Another Link , in the Chain 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. Up to 1940, the first thing in the Employment Service was finding jobs for 
workers. Since 1940, the first thing has been finding workers for jobs and stabilizing the labor market. 
Soon, we hope, the first thing will be helping the Nation to readjust itself to peacetime conditions. 

Although the armed forces and war employment are still expanding, large numbers of veterans are 
being discharged for various disability reasons, just as certain segments of the war production program are 
being adjusted to new requirements. The pattern for both demobilization and reconversion is being 
developed now, although it will be many months before the full impact of demobilization will be felt. 

In the chain of events beginning with the establishment of the USES ten years ago, the war is but 
one link. What we learned and did before the war fashioned the link of our wartime activities. What we 
have accomplished during the war is moulding the pattern of the next link . . . that of reconversion and 
demobilization. 

To give some idea as to how that pattern is shaping up and oy will shape up, this issue of the 
Review discusses (1) what has been accomplished in related fields (unemployment compensation, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, etc.) during the war, and (2) what the job of the Employment Service may be during 
the reconversion and demobilization periods. In the shift from manpower to employment security activities, 
many new and complex problems will undoubtedly arise; it is hoped that this issue will provide thought 








for “second things” while we are still putting “first things first.” 





Not a Gap— 
But a Bridge 


_. By WILLIAM HABER 


Assistant Executive Director 
for Program Development, 


War Manpower Commission 


THE CONVERSION of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to war activities has been as complete 
as the conversion of American industry. The 1,500 
local offices, despite shortages of personnel and in- 
adequate salary levels, have done a magnificent job 
—not only in carrying out an unprecedented volume 
of recruitment and placement, but also in adapting 
themselves to novel wartime functions. Transfer- 
ring workers out of less-essential jobs, controlling 
labor turn-over, advising on occupational defer- 
ments, allocating workers through controlled refer- 
ral, and many other daily tasks of the Employment 
Service could not have been anticipated five years 
ago. 

Current discussion—probably a little premature— 
about the reconversion of industry raises the ques- 
tion of the post-war role of the Employment Serv- 
ice. Despite our lack of time for elaborate post- 
war planning, two things are abundantly clear. 
First, the Employment Service will have a crucially 
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important peacetime role; second, this job will dif- 
fer considerably from its present role. 

The difference is often summed up in the state- 
ment that we are now engaged in finding workers 
for jobs, whereas after the war we will return to 
the task of finding jobs. for workers. In its literal 
terms, this proposition is probably true, but some 
of its possible implications are fallacious. It is not 
true, for instance, that the wartime episode rep- 
resents a gap or a break in the continuity of the 
Employment Service. Neither can it be implied 
that the end of the war will signify a return to the 
pre-war situation. We must be on guard against 
drawing these unwarranted conclusions. 

To be sure, there will be another vast transforma- 
tion of the economy. Whole industries will re- 
convert to peacetime production. Millions of men 
and women in military service will come back to 
civilian jobs. Several million workers will prob- 
ably leave the labor force: many women will return 
to their homes, older workers retire, and young 
persons resume their education. Another wave of 
migration and relocation can be anticipated. 

Nevertheless, so far as the work of the Employ- 
ment Service is concerned, the elements of conti- 
nuity predominate. For many months, statistical 
information on labor supply and labor demand has 
worked an influence on the location of war pro- 
duction facilities and the distribution of contracts. 
The same information—collected through USES— 
will be needed to plan the demobilization of war 
industries and influence the location of civilian 
production. 

We have learned a great deal about job rela- 
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tionships in the course of war manpower mobili- 
zation, which will help us to fit military and war- 
production skills into civilian labor needs. We 
have vastly greater knowledge of where and how 
women, older workers, and handicapped persons 
can give satisfactory performance. There is good 
reason to believe that this knowledge and the ex- 
perience in applying it will continue to be an 
asset in the post-war period. We have made a real 
contribution in breaking down barriers to the em- 
ployment of minority groups, and we may hope 
that this contribution is more than temporary. 
Moreover, the USES has been winning a new place 
for itself in the community and winning new pres- 
tige, too, during this war. Thousands of employers 
and millions of workers have come to appreciate 
and depend upon its services. There is no reason 
why the Employment Service cannot enjoy the same 
prestige in the post-war community. 

For two years of war, use of men and materials 


PROFOUND CHANGES IN 


Looking 
Toward “D-Day” 


. . By CHARLES D. STEWART 


Chief, Occupational Outlook Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 


“HAD THEY BEEN Tyrian traders of the year 
B.C. 1000, landing from a galley fresh from Gi- 
braltar, they could hardly have been stranger on a 
shore of a world so changed from what it had been 
. . . years before.” Thus wrote Henry Adams, an 
American writing of his family’s return to this 
country shortly after the Civil War, following a 10- 
year sojourn in Europe. 

Similarly, an American absent from his native 
land since only 1940 would, returning today, find 
that profound changes had taken place in our 
economic structure during the last three years. 
War has doubled our national income and we now 
spend as much on war alone as we did for all kinds 
of goods and services in 1940. Moreover, as a result 
of war, we have put to work in the armed forces 
or industry over 17 million persons who were not 
at work in 1940. Ten million of these are now in 
uniform and seven million have expanded total em- 
ployment in our wartime economy to the highest 
point we have ever reached. 

Demobilization of this vast army of soldiers and 
civilians presents a problem unwieldy in size and 
which, in some respects, may be more difficult than 
was the task of mobilizing for war. How rapidly 
will the armed forces be demobilized? Where will 
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has been guided by the principle of full mobiliza- 
tion for maximum impact upon the enemy. In 
looking forward to the future, this Nation is de- 
termined that full employment must be achieved 
above all else. The supreme necessity of adequate 
employment opportunities is recognized as never 
before. Full mobilization for war—full employment 
in peace: Are these aims greatly different? Can we 
doubt that the knowledge we have acquired and 
the techniques we have built up will be permanent? 

Thus, there is every indication that the wartime 
experience of the Employment Service is not a 
gap, but a bridge between the present and the fu- 
ture. As a matter of fact, the future is not so remote 
as we might assume: roughly 80,000 veterans are re- 
turning to civilian life each month, and industrial 
cut-backs create placement problems in many areas 
even today. These developments create a proving 
ground for the future tasks of the United States 
Employment Service. 


OUR ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


there be civilian jobs for the boys when they are 
mustered out of the services? What is to happen 
to our army of civilian war workers when we stop 
making planes, tanks, guns, and naval vessels? How 
rapidly can we reconvert, for example, our automo- 
bile plants now tooled up for war products? Which 
of our many new war plants can be converted to 
the manufacture of peacetime products and how 
rapidly can this be done? How many workers may 
be expected to withdraw voluntarily from the labor 
market? These are some of the questions that must 
concern those charged with the administration of 
post-war employment and related services. 

In this article, which strives to sketch in broad 
outlines the probable magnitude and character of 
prospective changes in the American labor force 
converting again to peace, it is assumed that the 
war in Europe will end before the war in the 
Pacific. Whether victory in both areas will be 
achieved more quickly than previously anticipated 
makes little or no difference. The assumption of 
this article—that Japan will be defeated a year or 
so after Germany—is not intended as a forecast but 
as a conservative approach for planning. Plans for 
demobilization that involve legislation or the crea- 
tion of administrative machinery cannot be im- 
provised. 

Major decisions affecting military manpower re- 
quirements, curtailment of production schedules, 
and resumption of civilian production will be made 
on the basis of strategic considerations. Under the 
circumstances, the size and character of the changes 
in employment and labor force indicated in this 
article must be viewed as illustrative. Whatever 
adjustments anyone may wish to make in the hypo- 
thetical model, it demonstrates the profound 
changes in the economy and labor market which 
may occur in one year of partial demobilization. 

The dynamic factor in the period of partial de- 
mobilization after Germany’s defeat is the sub- 
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stantial cut anticipated in munitions production. 
No official program is yet available, but curtailment 
in excess of 25 percent is to be expected and even 
as high as 50 percent is possible, in view of the 
probable inventories at hand at the end of the 
war with Germany and the reduced needs for op- 
erations in the Pacific. With materials and man- 
power thus freed for civilian production, some 
reconversion in the munitions industries and ex- 
pansion of other manufactures will offset the result- 
ing curtailment of munitions employment. 

With a net reduction of approximately 2 million 
in manufacturing employment alone, total employ- 
ment would tend to recede from the war peak. At 
somewhat lower levels of general economic activity, 
no gains could be expected in transportation, public 
utilities, or mining. Because of extremely high 
employment during the war in the various fields of 
nonindustrial employment (Government, trade, 
and services), on the whole little change can be ex- 
pected. Only in construction and domestic service 
and among the self-employed will large gains in 
employment be likely to occur. 

The second major development which may occur 
is the demobilization of large numbers of soldiers 
not required for military services in the Pacific. 
Again to be conservative, we ought to consider the 
maximum number which may be demobilized both 
from abroad and from the continental United 
States. If more than 2 million soldiers were re- 
turned to civilian life during the year after Ger- 
many’s defeat, the problems of vocational guidance, 
assistance, and placement would tax every commu- 
nity and every governmental agency with respon- 
sibilities in this field. 

Unless we assume that by the end of that period, 
large numbers of workers will voluntarily with- 
draw from the labor market, unemployment may 
run as high as 4 million. The number would be 
less if fewer soldiers were demobilized, if conversion 
of war plants to civilian production were accom- 
plished at a more rapid rate, or if large numbers of 
workers—women, older workers, and handicapped 
persons never before in the labor market— 
voluntarily leave the labor force. Whatever 
the national level of unemployment one year 
after the defeat of Germany, the selective curtail- 
ment of munitions production will result in geo- 
graphic concentrations of unemployment in many 
parts of the country. Six million workers are now 
engaged in ordnance, ammunitions, explosives, air- 
craft, shipbuilding, and other establishments manu- 
facturing specialized types of munitions production. 
Large numbers of war centers now completely de- 
pendent on contracts for some type of ordnance 


will be subject to drastic curtailment during the. 


forthcoming period of demobilization. Careful 
planning of curtailment, and resumption of civilian 
production (which takes into account local labor 
market situations), will prevent to. some degree 
large-scale unemployment in some areas while ab- 
normal demands continue elsewhere. Planning 
of this kind is limited, however, by military re- 
quirements for some types of munitions production 
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with unique facilities concentrated in a small num- 
ber of areas. 

If we assume, as we have for planning purposes, 
that the defeat of Japan will occur about a year 
after the cessation of hostilities in Europe, we can 
attempt to assess the changes which may occur in 
the structure of the American labor force in the fol- 
lowing two years of post-war adjustment. To do 
this, we have made the following assumptions: (1) 
The total labor force will have subsided to the 
“normal” it would have reached if no war had oc- 
curred—that all war emergency workers will volun- 
tarily withdraw within two years from the end of 
the war. On this basis the total labor force would 
be reduced from its estimated wartime peak of 65.5 
million to approximately 61.0 million. (2) The 
armed forces will be demobilized from the wartime 
peak of 11.3 million to 2.5 million, or about 2 mil- 
lion higher than its strength before the beginning of 
the war in Europe. (3) Within two years after the 
end of the war the American economy will be op- 
erating at a relatively high level—approximately at 
the rate prevailing in 1941 before Pearl Harbor. 
Economic activity at that time had been stimulated 
by the war in Europe and by our own defense pro- 
gram. Employment in all major activities was at a 
record level. Conceivably employment could ad- 
vance to somewhat higher levels in 24 months after 
the war, even allowing for reconversion problems. 

However, in the absence of reliable bases for fore- 
casting what may occur, it is preferable for present 
purposes to tie this hypothetical pattern of employ- 
ment to that of a specific period in the past. One 
exception made is to hold agricultural employment 
at the wartime peak of about 12 million to take 
account of several factors including possible foreign 
relief demands and generally higher domestic de- 
mand. It should be noted that the indicated vol- 
ume of nonagricultural employment implies civil- 
ian output considerably above the Pearl Harbor 
peak because of the reduced production of muni- 
tions at the close of the war compared with De- 
cember 1941. 

If these relatively favorable assumptions actually 
prevail, employment after victory will be far 
from satisfactory. Unemployment may amount to 
5 million, almost as high as in July 1941, despite 
greater employment and a larger peacetime army. 
This is not, of course, a forecast of unemployment; 
the unemployment that may actually develop de- 
pends upon the variables for which assumptions 
had to be made in this discussion. Nor does this 
figure represent the maximum unemployment at 


. any specific time in the demobilization process. 


Net changes alone in employment and unem- 
ployment blur the actual shifts which will have to 
take place. Most violent will be the reductions in 
employment in manufacturing establishments pro- 
ducing final munitions products, including planes, 
ships, guns, ammunition, explosives, and hundreds 
of types of ordnance products which, in large part, 
have no civilian use. The 6 million men and 
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THE LOCAL 


Opportunity 
and Challenge 


. . By HAZEL GUFFEY 
Bureau of Placement, War Manpower 


Commission 


THE DECADE since passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act in June 1933 has been a period of constantly 
changing programs and ever-widening responsibility 
for the United States Employment Service; and the 
approaching reconversion and demobilization pe- 
riods promise to live up to the traditional pattern. 
“Demobilization” is not, of course, a clearly de- 
finable era. Over a million men have been released 
from the armed forces. Cut-backs in war produc- 
tion are already under way. Although these are 
relatively small and isolated beginnings, occurring 
while urgent manpower needs still exist, experience 
is being gained which will be invaluable when de- 
mobilization and conversion to civilian production 
are in full swing. 

Obviously, the demobilization job of the Employ- 
ment Service cannot be predicted in detail; even 
broad generalities which at the moment appear in- 
evitable may prove in time to be inaccurate. The 
administrative structure, of which the local em- 
ployment office will be a part, the length of time 
manpower controls continue to be necessary, the 
influence of programs in other agencies and or- 
ganizations, the rate and plan of demobilization 
of the armed forces, the rate of conversion to civ- 
ilian production, the extent to which public works 
will supplement private employment, and the 
specific economic situations which develop, are sig- 
nificant factors which cannot be completely fore- 
seen, but will inevitably affect the picture. 

All in all, the local office job, as far as it can be 
gauged now, will be a composite of all the Employ- 
ment Service experience to date: service to indus- 
tries converting from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion, accompanied by large shifts of population; 
service to large numbers of unemployment compen- 
sation claimants; service to public works programs; 
and participation in labor market planning. 


Nature of the Job 


As in the past, the principal function of the 
local employment office in the post-war period will 
be to provide a placement service for private in- 
dustry as it converts to civilian production; and to 
act as a placement service for public works projects. 
The latter will probably be serviced largely by the 
employment offices under specifically defined na- 
tional policies. 
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OFFICE JOB 


IN DEMOBILIZATION 


The size of the job in serving private industry 
will be limited only by the quality of local office 
service and the number of staff members available. 
Once again all employers whose employment meets 
community standards will have equal call upon the 
facilities of the local office. The usefulness of the 
office to employers and workers will be directly pro- 
portionate to the extent to which the office actually 
becomes the employment exchange for all employ- 
ment in the community. 

The taking of claims for unemployment compen- 
sation benefit will be of paramount importance 
during the conversion period. Whether or not un- 
employment pyramids so that individual benefit 
payments continue over an extended period, ben- 
efits will be claimed by many to bridge the gap 
between wartime and peacetime employment. A 
large volume of interstate claims may be anticipated 
because of the tremendous shifts in population 
which have accompanied mobilization for war pro- 
duction. In some states, where benefit rights were 
frozen as of the date of induction, a significant vol- 
ume of claims may be expected from returned 
soldiers, or some general provisions for benefits to 
soldiers may be made. The relationship between 
the Employment Service and the unemployment 
compensation agencies will determine the exact na- 
ture of this activity. 

The collection of labor market information as 
a basis for planning at the community, State, and 
national levels will continue to be a major re- 
sponsibility. The adequacy of information collected 
and the degree to which it is used in planning may 
well be a controlling factor in determining that re- 
conversion in an orderly process, designed to make 
full use of available facilities and manpower. In- 
formation from the local level must, of course, be 
coordinated with information from other Govern- 
ment agencies at the State and national level. Sim- 
ilarly, information from State and national levels 
must be made available for use in local planning. 


Operating Problems 


So far as can be now seen, the demobilization pe- 
riod will not present totally new problems for local 
offices. Somewhere in past experience similar prob- 
lems were encountered, and there many satisfactory 
solutions will be found. In other cases, totally new 
solutions must be worked out. 

Just as the local office placement job has changed 
radically during the war, the shift from labor short- 
age to labor surplus will require readjustments 
and revisions in its placement techniques. We may 
expect that employers will establish more rigid 
jobs specifications, requiring greater knowledge of 
applicant qualifications on the part of local office 
staff, and more careful matching of job require- 
ments and applicant qualification in the selection 
process. Applicants must be given equal oppor- 
tunity for employment on the basis of qualifica- 
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tions. As industry converts to civilian production, 
including the manufacture of totally new products, 
skills must be transferred to related jobs. Many 
applicants may choose peacetime jobs more care- 
fully in terms of long-range prospects and expect 
more information about the nature of specific em- 
ployment. Various groups of applicants will present 
special problems of occupational adjustment. 

All of these factors point to more individualized 
treatment of applicants than is possible under the 
present streamlined methods of operation. This, 
however, should not mean abandonment of all the 
techniques learned under wartime pressure; on the 
contrary, these techniques should be carefully eval- 
uated to retain those that are time-saving and meet 
the new situation well. For example, more appli- 
cations will be taken because immediate referral 
opportunities frequently will not exist, and the 
necessity for giving equal opportunity for referral 
will re-emphasize selection from application files. 
Some states have developed self-registration tech- 
niques which result in satisfactory applications from 
certain groups with less time than complete in- 
dividual interviews. The use of counters in the 
referral process has proved particularly valuable 
for unskilled and casual jobs where adequate se- 
lection is accomplished in a brief discussion. New 
techniques have been used successfully in placing 
physically handicapped applicants and minority 
groups. 

The single applicant group which may be largest 
in numbers and present some of the most complex 
problems is that of veterans. Their problems will 
range from the simple need for a suitable job in 
the local community, to a need for vocational re- 
habilitation or information concerning further 
education or training or job opportunities in other 
communities. Every local office must be so well 
equipped with general information on services 
available to veterans as to assure that all the com- 
munity facilities will be placed at their disposal. 
This responsibility will require close relationship 
with various local units: the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, the Selective Service Re-employment Com- 
mitteemen, the representative of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency, the Army, the Navy, and other agencies 
which have responsibility for some employment or 
related aspect of veterans’ problems; it will require 
also a fund of special knowledge and techniques, 
particularly in relation to the physically handi- 
capped. 

Among school-age youth employed during war- 
time, as well as among the returned servicemen 
and women, there will be many who should be 
encouraged to return to school or to take special- 
ized types of vocational training. Many youth who 
normally would enter the labor market should, 
during the demobilization period, be encouraged 
to continue in school or to pursue special types of 
training which will be occupationally useful. Spe- 
cial attention will be necessary for the inexperi- 
enced who must enter the labor market during the 
period of labor surplus and who will be competing 
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with large numbers of experienced workers. Many 
persons who have only wartime experience will not 
possess skills needed in civilian production. Minor- 
ity groups, and women who entered the labor mar- 
ket during the war and who wish to continue 
working either from economic necessity or because 
they prefer paid employment to housework, will be 
among those who will present special problems. 

For all of these people service beyond immediate 
job referral will be necessary. This service may 
include the giving of realistic information concern- 
ing the labor market, assistance in analyzing quali- 
fications in relation to current demands, testing 
services to discover aptitudes where specific mar- 
ketable skills are not present, advice concerning 
further education and training, or actual referral 
to training courses which may be available. In ad- 
dition, special placement efforts may frequently be 
necessary. 

Many of the special services developed for em- 
ployers during the war period will be applicable in 
the conversion to peacetime production. Job anal- 
ysis techniques may aid in determining transfer of 
skills, job break-down for jobs in civilian produc- 
tion which cannot be readily manned with skilled 
workers, types of jobs to which workers may be up- 
graded, etc. Plant composition studies may assist 
in determining the hiring schedules for new or re- 
converted plants. In-plant training problems may 
be alleviated by arranging for assistance from the 
representatives of training agencies, or by arrang- 
ing training classes in vocational schools where 
possible. Individual employers, as well as commu- 
nity planners, can be assisted by information con- 
cerning the nature and extent of available labor 
supply which may be expected in the community. 
In large-scale recruitment for manning reconverted 
plants, the local office can be particularly valuable 
in pre-screening applicants and referring only those 
qualified for the specific employment available. 


Labor Supply vs. Labor Demand Areas 


The Employment Service can be of major im- 
portance in facilitating the transfer of workers be- 
tween labor supply and labor demand areas and in 
preventing needless and expensive migration pro- 
vided more adequate methods for handling these 
problems are devised. During the initial stages of 
cut-backs, while unsatisfied labor demands exist in 
other war production areas, the local office job 
can be rather simply defined and carried out with 
current operating methods. Specifically, the local 
office must determine the number of workers who 
will be unemployed as a result of the cut-backs, 
the number who can be placed in other local em- 
ployment, and the number and occupational char- 
acteristics of those available for employment in © 
other areas. When the latter information is re- 
ported to responsible administrative authorities, 
arrangements can be made for positive recruitment 
by employers in need of the type of workers avail- 
able so that the labor surplus for work outside 
the community can be easily transferred. 





The success of the local office in handling these 
situations will depend to considerable extent upon 
the success of headquarters in obtaining advance 
information and getting it to the local office be- 
fore the workers are actually laid off. As this article 
is being prepared, negotiations are under way to 
assure that the War Manpower Commission is 
informed of cut-backs before they occur and has 
an opportunity to participate in determining where 
cut-backs shall be made. If decisions are made on 
a sound basis above the local office level, the result- 
ing community problems will be much less severe. 

As long as possible, the present methods of trans- 
ferring workers through positive recruitment will 
be continued. Eventually, however, labor surpluses 
will be fairly general and employers may not be 
willing to engage in positive recruitment. The 
Employment Service must anticipate that time and 
be prepared with a workable clearance procedure 
which will enable applicants to find jobs when em- 
ployment is not available in the community and 
will enable employers to locate workers with skills 
not available locally. An adequate solution for this 
problem has thus far not been found, as methods 
used before positive recruitment was adopted were 
time consuming and generally not too effective. 
However, the problem is recognized and solutions 
are being sought. One method which is now being 
tested is the actual delegation of hiring authority 
by employers to the Employment Service. In ad- 
dition, experiments under way in various states are 
being observed and evaluated. 

In contrast to the need for facilitating necessary 
transfers of workers, the Employment Service 
should have a program which will prevent un- 
necessary migration and direct. migration as logi- 
cally as possible to the points where job opportu- 
nities exist. Here, again, past experience has not 
been effective. More adequate methods of dis- 
seminating information among local employment 
offices and for assuring that the public is informed 
on labor market conditions in a manner which will 
aid in the direction and control of migration must 
be developed. Plans are now under way for es- 
tablishing the necessary national clearance of in- 
formation concerning the labor market situation 
by industry and by labor market area. The new 
veterans’ demonstration, counseling, and informa- 
tion centers opened in 7 local USES offices in Jan- 
uary will be excellent proving grounds for the test- 
ing of these clearance procedures. 


Participation in Labor Market Planning 


The need for labor market planning during the 
conversion period is generally recognized, although 
there is not complete agreement on who should do 
the job. Because of the gradual demobilization 
now anticipated, labor market and industrial fore- 
casts indicate that a period of extensive unemploy- 
ment may be avoided, if planning is carefully done. 
Government is already taking leadership in plan- 
ning for conversion of industry and initiation of 
public works to assist in alleviating unemployment 
during the conversion period. 
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The local office 270 reports, with certain adapta- 
tions and extensions, can provide much of the 
information needed in the conversion period. In 
addition, manning tables will indicate the number 
and types of workers to be released when war pro- 
duction is discontinued in specific plants and in- 
dustries. This detailed and specific information 
from local communities will be invaluable in plan- 
ning at the local, State, and national levels where 
it can be supplemented by information from other 
sources and related to production plans. 

Regardless of the extent of planning above the 
local level, the local community must be aggressive 
in solving its own problems. If present plans prove 
successful for channeling information back to local 
offices, information concerning national develop- 
ments in the labor market and in labor market 
planning can enable the local community to con- 
sider its problems in relation to the national 
picture. 

Exactly what the local office role in community 
planning may be will depend upon the administra- 
tive structure above the local office level. Where 
the WMC has an area office, the area director will 
depend upon the local office for labor market in- 
formation. Where the area director does not exist, 
the local office manager must carry the load and 
assure the effectiveness of the local employment 
office in community planning. 

WMC Labor-Management Committees have 
proved to be an effective method of developig local 
policy and programs and of interpreting the WMC 
program to the community. Similar advisory com- 
mittees might prove valuable to the local office 
manager. Whatever the device, a method must be 
found for cooperation with municipal governments, 
chambers of commerce, employer and employee 
organizations, to assure that community planning 
is realistic in terms of the specific labor market 
situation as it will be known to the local employ- 
ment office. These facts can be used to encourage 
expansion of civilian production and employment 
in activities now termed “less essential,” or as a 
basis for initiating public works when labor market 
information indicates that curtailment of essential 
war production will result in significant numbers 
of available workers. 

The extent to which demobilization of war work- 
ers and military personnel can be synchronized with 
expanding peacetime employment will determine 
the extent of employment and unemployment. Too 
early expansion of peacetime activities, however, 
would draw on manpower needed for war activities, 
and result in even more complicated problems for 
the local employment offices. Only by active par- 
ticipation in local planning can we hope to assure 
that the necessary balance is maintained. Every 
organization must look ahead, must anticipate fu- 
ture programs, and must be prepared for drastic 
changes in operation. But such advance planning 
as far as the USES is concerned must not cause any 
relaxation of effort in its current objective: recruit- 
ment of manpower to meet the urgent needs of war 
production and other essential wartime activities. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TOOLS FOR CONVERSION AND POST-WAR 


The Dictionary 
in Reverse 


. By CARROLL L. SHARTLE 


Chief, Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables Division, War Manpower Commission 


THE LOCAL United States Employment Service 
office in the conversion and post-war periods will 
be equipped with the most complete occupational 
information and techniques available, to aid dis- 
charged members of the armed forces and displaced 
civilian war workers in adjusting to jobs in the post- 
war period. Ten years of occupational research by 
the USES have produced occupational tools which 
are now used not only throughout the United 
States, but also by Allied Governments and by our 
armed forces in the various parts of the world. All 
parts of the dictionary which have been so widely 
used by the armed forces in assigning soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines to suitable military jobs, will work 
in reverse in every employment office throughout 
the country as these persons are returned to private 
employment. It will also be the basic document 
for the Veterans Administration, rehabilitation 
services, schools, and other agencies that will like- 
wise be concerned with guidance, training, and 
employment services. 

There are probably 30,000 separate jobs or occu- 
pations in industry and the armed forces. Twenty- 
three thousand of these jobs are now defined in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Sup- 
plement thereto. Fortunately, jobs are related to 
each other and this makes it possible for persons 
to transfer from one kind of work to another with 
the fullest possible utilization of skills, provided, 
of course, the person transfers to another job which 
is related closely enough to his former job. The 
dictionary (Parts I and II), which is the most widely 
used document in existence on occupations, classi- 
fies ocupations according to the similarity of work 
performed. According to the known similarity of 
jobs, this brings together occupations in very well- 
known and specific categories, such as carpenters 
and bricklayers at one end of scale, to broad groups 
identified by the industrial processes in which the 
occupations occur at the other end of the scale. 
The dictionary code structure, therefore, provides 
one with a great deal of information concerning 
job relationships which is necessary to facilitate the 
readjustment of members of the armed forces and 
of war workers in war industries to peacetime ac- 
tivities. At present the jobs in the armed forces 
are not designated in the dictionary but it is 
planned that this will be done by the time the war 
is over. 
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Recently there has been a need for other releases 
in addition to the supplements to the dictionary, 
Parts I and II. Separate dictionaries have been 
prepared for significant war industries which have 
facilitated the solution of employment problems 
existent in those industries. This trend indicates 
a possibility for the continuance of such materials 
for significant peacetime activities; to insure a high 
degree of secetination between these industries and 
Employment Service activities and to facilitate the 
job of employing workers in peacetime industries. 
Data appearing in all such releases will be incor- 
porated in the dictionary, Parts I and II, and the 
supplement. 

Part IV of the dictionary has recently been re- 
vised in the light of the lessons we have learned 
relative to types of vocational training offered by 
schools and military services, and types of entry- 
occupational relationships. This information has 
resulted in the formation of a series of entry classi- 
fications which are broader in scope than Part I 
classifications and which are designed to take care 
of the classification needs of trainees and inexperi- 
enced applicants who cannot be effectively classified 
by Part I. 

In working out related occupations it is fre- 
quently necessary to go beyond the dictionary classi- 
fication arrangement. For this purpose, Job Families 
have been developed which show tables of related 
occupations in some detail. Job families, as in the 
case of the dictionary, are widely used by the Mili- 
tary Service and in civilian placement and man- 
power utilization. Job families are now being pre- 
pared to show the tables of civilian occupations 
which are related to military occupations. These 
aids also show the physical demands of the civilian 
jobs and give an indication in a very general way 
of the kind of training that may be necessary in 
transferring from the military to civilian jobs. Aids 
for placing discharged Navy personnel have been 
prepared and are being widely used in the Employ- 
ment Service, by the Navy, Veterans Administra- 
tion, private employers, and others. Similar aids 
for placing Army personnel will soon be off the 


. press. These new aids also provide a job definition 


of the military occupation so that the discharged 
soldier’s military classification can be properly in- 
terpreted by local office personnel before the related 
civilian occupations are pointed out to him. All 
of these definitions and relationships will key in 
with the occupational classifications of the dic- 
tionary. 

Manning Tables have been prepared by about 
6,000 war employers in the country, and in each 
local office where these manning tables are avail- 
able, there is a wealth of information concerning 
the jobs and the number of workers in each type 
of job in war plants. This information will be 
extremely valuable to the local office in knowing 
ahead of time the occupational skills of persons 
who may be laid off from war plants, and in turn 
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these occupational skills can be related to occupa- 
tions which will be expanding in peacetime em- 
ployment. For each war occupation shown in a 
manning table, the dictionary immediately reveals 
related occupations, many of which are found in 
peacetime industries. 

Plant manning tables will be processed to yield 
composite data, known as Industry Manning Ta- 
bles, as the need arises in the post-war era. Such 
industry manning tables will serve as stafiing pat- 
terns in those industries which will expand or 
reconvert after the war. It will then be possible, 
knowing both the occupational distribution of 
those industries which are closing down and those 
which are expanding or reconverting, to accomplish 
on a logical basis the transfer of workers to peace- 
time endeavors. 

As it is necessary to expand the relationship 
between civilian wartime occupations and civilian 
peacetime occupations, special job families will be 
prepared on a national basis for the industries 
among which the greatest transitions will occur. 
Many of the job families prepared for the conver- 
sion to war work will also be usable in reverse. 
Thus, for those applicants who desire to remain 
in their same field of work, each employment in- 
terviewer will have a wealth of information in as- 
sisting the applicant to transfer to a job in which 
his skills will be utilized as fully as possible. If, 
on the other hand, a person has had casual work 
experience, or desires to switch to entirely new type 
of work, his abilities and aptitudes can be appraised 
through the use of Part IV of the dictionary, and 
by the use of a new battery of aptitude tests which 
is being developed and which will measure apti- 
tudes in terms of various families of occupations. 





This general counseling battery will be designed 
to measure an individual’s abilities, so that it will 
be possible to assist him in choosing the field of 
work in which he can succeed and make the best 
use of his capacities. The battery will include tests 
which will measure the more important human 
abilities. It will be a single comprehensive battery 
which can be administered to all applicants. Norms 
for the battery will be developed for various occu- 
pations or fields of work. On the basis of the re- 
sults of measurement of an individual and knowl- 
edge of the abilities required by various types of 
occupations, it will be possible to present to him 
information as to what type of work is suitable 
for him. To supplement the general counseling 
battery, the batteries now available for specific oc- 
cupations can be used to determine an individual’s 
potentiality for readily acquiring the skills of a 
specific job. 

The need for job information in USES local 
offices determines the selection of occupations for 
which job descriptions and interviewing aids are 
to be written. Critical occupations in the ship- 
building, aircraft, machine shop, and foundry in- 
dustries have already been covered. Future activ- 
ities will be concerned with providing additional 
coverage needed in connection with the war effort, 
and likewise for post-war placement and transfer 
of war veterans and displaced war workers. 

In community planning it should be possible, 
by the use of related occupations and manning 
tables, and the knowledge of the proper labor mar- 
ket and industrial trends, to map out roughly what 
proportions of workers in war industries can be 
absorbed in related civilian occupations. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


women employed in these establishments, largely 
concentrated in the metal manufacturing and 
chemicals industries, will have to seek employment 
elsewhere to the extent that their establishments 
are not converted to peacetime production. 

The remainder of the 9 or 10 million workers 
engaged in munitions production, however, are en- 
gaged in manufacturing materials or parts which 
are similar whether used for munitions or civilian 
goods. Their continued employment depends upon 
the general demand for manufactures, the competi- 
tion of millions of workers laid off by aircraft, ord- 
nance plants, and shipyards, and the return of 
millions of soldiers and sailors to their old places 
of employment. 

Already noted, in the discussion of the period of 
partial demobilization, is the fact that nonindus- 
trial types of employment (except construction and 
domestic service) do not afford any large opportu- 
nity for reemployment after the war because little 
actual curtailment was effected during the war. 
Such types of employment attracted large numbers 
of workers not normally in the labor force, large 
numbers of whom may be expected to withdraw. 
This situation illustrates the sequence of shifts 
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which will occur throughout the whole economy in 
the process of readjustment. For example, an older 
worker retires from some job in trade or service; 
he may be replaced by a former employee who had 
transferred to a war plant producing raw materials 
for ordnance production; his job in turn may be 
filled by a former worker who had moved to an air- 
craft plant or who had entered the armed services. 

The number of individual shifts of this kind 
which will be required in the process of post-war 
readjustment is, in fact, incalculable. It may be 
noted, moreover, that the process involves not only 
inter- and intra-industry transfers, demobilization 
of soldiers and sailors, shifts in and out of the labor 
market, but also changes in occupations, shifts from 
high-paid to low-paid jobs and industries, from rel- 
atively high-paying jobs to unemployment for 
millions of persons. 

The demobilization of the armed forces and their 
reemployment im civilian life is one of the major 
post-war tasks of responsible governmental and pri- 
vate agencies. Likewise, the direction and place- 
ment of the workers who have been mobilized to 
man our shipyards and ordnance plants will be a 
major task. In the final analysis the problem is 
one of jobs and men—all jobs and all men. 
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TRENDS FOR THE FUTURE IN 


Post-War 
Outlook 


By THOMAS C. FICHANDLER 


Bureau of Employment Security, Social 
Security Board 


EACH DAY that we move closer to the end of the 
war brings nearer a crucial period in the develop- 
ment of the employment security program. For 
the Employment Service, the post-war period will 
mean a change in the type but not in the magnitude 
or difhiculty of the problems now being faced. For 
the unemployment compensation program, it will 
mean the transformation from the lull to the storm. 

Unemployment, which reached a level of 15 
million in the early 1930’s and stood at 12 million 
when unemployment compensation payments be- 
gan in 1938, at the last count had declined to a 
level that was not considered possible a short while 
back. In October, 1943, only 700,000 workers were 
without jobs. 

During the war, the role of the unemployment 
compensation system, while not spectacular, is, 
nevertheless, important. Availability of unemploy- 
ment benefits to workers laid off temporarily from 
plants converting to war work has contributed to 
some reduction in the amount of labor turn-over. 
Payment of benefits helped to tide workers over 
these periods of unemployment and offered an in- 
centive for them to remain in the neighborhood 
of their past work, instead of embarking on large- 
scale migrations to other areas—areas which fre- 
quently were already overburdened with critical 
housing and transportation problems. When the 
plants reopened ready for war work, a supply of 
experienced, skilled help was right on tap. 

With the future in mind, the unemployment 
compensation system is currently recording data 
on individual workers’ earnings which must be 
used in determining rights to benefits if and when 
millions become unemployed in the transition 
months after the end of the war. It has also been 
collecting money to be made available when the 
tremendous potential liabilities which now are 
being built up against State reserve funds become 
an actuality. 

Except for the short period at the end of 1941 
and the beginning of 1942, when industry con- 
verted from peace to wartime production, claims 
and payments for unemployment compensation 
have gone continuously downward. In the first 
ten months of 1943, 1,621,000 individuals filed 
initial claims for unemployment compensation, rep- 
resenting a decline of 72 per cent from the same 
period of the previous year, and 77 per cent from 
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1941. During these same months, only 72 million 
dollars was paid in benefits, 77 per cent less than 
in 1942. In the average week of October 1943, 
one person in Wyoming and six in North Dakota 
were paid benefits. 

While claim loads declined to these unprece- 
dented levels, the number of workers building up 
rights to future benefits approached the 45 million 
mark in 1943, having risen steadily from a low 
point of 27.5 million in 1938. Contributions col- 
lected from taxes on enlarged pay rolls—despite 
reductions in revenue attributable to experience- 
rating provisions in most State laws—have increased 
the Unemployment Trust Fund balance to al- 
most $5 billion. At the same rate the end of 
1944 will probably find between $5.5 and $6.0 
billion available for workers to draw on as war 
contracts are curtailed and reconversion begins. 

State Legislation.—Although there was relatively 
little claims activity in 1943, unemployment com- 
pensation received considerable legislative atten- 
tion. During the year, 47 State legislatures were 
in session and all but two made changes in their 
unemployment compensation laws. The Congress, 
in addition, passed major amendments to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law. 

Taken as a whole, these changes in State laws 
represented no large-scale revision of the philoso- 
phy underlying the laws or their potential effec- 
tiveness in mitigating unemployment distress. 
Amendments designed to make the benefit provi- 
sions more nearly adequate were in some degree 
offset by a tendency to make disqualifications more 
severe. On the financial side, new provisions for 
accumulating additional contributions from em- 
ployers with war-expanded pay rolls were counter- 
balanced by amendments which would result in 
further losses of revenue under experience-rating 
provisions. In general, the States seem to have 
taken the position that the prospect of large-scale 
post-war unemployment cautioned a husbanding 
of funds and maintenance of the status quo in the 
field of benefit adequacy. 

The provisions of law which received major at- 
tention during 1943 were those dealing with ex- 
perience-rating and those protecting the benefit 
rights of servicemen. Provisions to protect the ben- 
efit rights of individuals in military service were 
adopted by six States and amended in 30 States. 
Only three jurisdictions (Alaska, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico) now have no provision for safeguard- 
ing these benefit rights; a fourth, Arizona, speci- 
fies that military service must end by April 1, 1943, 
in order for “frozen” benefit rights to be available. 
Of the remaining 47 laws, 34 provide that wage 
credits earned prior to military service shall be 
used to determine the benefit rights of ex-service- 
men, nine authorize the agency to establish regu- 
lations to preserve such rights, and four grant 
automatic credits to individuals for the time spent 
in the service. 
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Experience-rating provisions were adopted for the 
first time by five States and 31 States amended 
existing provisions in one or more respects. With 
these amendments, only eight States remain with 
no provisions for reduced tax rates based on in- 
dividual employer experience. In addition to ex- 
perience-rating amendments, ten States adopted 
provisions designed to insure higher rates of con- 
tributions from employers whose pay rolls have 
expanded because of the war effort. 

The regular benefit provisions received attention 
in only 22 States, including Michigan, which re- 
tained the temporary liberalizing provisions adopt- 
ed in 1942 to cover the period of conversion to 
war production. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount was increased in 13 States and duration 
provisions were amended in 12 States. Only three 
States changed the method of computing the weekly 
benefit rate while six States increased the minimum 
weekly benefit amount. 

Nineteen State legislatures amended waiting pe- 
riod and wage qualification provisions. Of the 12 
States changing the waiting-period requirement, 
four States reduced the period to one week in the 
benefit year and three retained temporary provi- 
sions for a l-week period. With respect to the 
wage qualification, three States increased the quali- 
fying amount, one reduced the amount and two 
changed from a flat amount for all claimants to a 
specified multiple of the weekly benefit amount. 

Disqualification provisions—under which workers 
are disqualified for benefits for varied reasons— 
were amended in 24 States. The general trend was 
to increase the severity of disqualifications by 
lengthening the disqualification period or by re- 
ducing the total benefits available to the claimant. 
Additional reasons for disqualification were adopted 
in ten States. Seven States added disqualifications 
for unemployment due to marital conditions or 
childbirth and four States adopted new disqualifi- 
cations for misrepresentation to obtain benefits. 

Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social 
Security Board, in a recent address before State 
employment security administrators, indicated the 
Board’s concern with the trend of State legislation 
and of State administration toward disqualifying 
workers for benefits for an increasing number of 
causes and toward the imposition of more and more 
severe disqualifications. Mr. Altmeyer stressed par- 
ticularly the growing tendency towards cancellation 
of workers’ benefit rights and towards excusing only 
those voluntary quits arising out of “good cause 
attributabie to the employer.” In the Board’s view, 
disqualifications for voluntary quits, discharge for 
misconduct, or refusal of suitable work should take 
the form of postponement of benefits rather than 
the form of cancellation of benefit rights; the “good 
cause” which justifies a voluntary leaving should 
include good personal cause as well as “good cause 
attributable to the employer.” The rapid trend 
away from these basic principles, which continued 
in 1943, is largely attributable to the pressures of 
experience rating, under which there has been a 
shift from the oft-expressed purpose of unemploy- 
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ment compensation to pay benefits to workers who 
are unemployed through no fault of their own to 
paying benefits only when the employer is at fault. 

Federal Legislative Developments.—Major legisla- 
tion affecting unemployment compensation rights 
of servicemen was introduced in Congress late in 
the year. In addition to bills which would provide 
bonuses, mustering-out pay, and educational and 
training allowances for veterans, several bills were 
introduced providing for unemployment allowances 
after demobilization for members of the armed 
forces, including those not covered by State un- 
employment compensation programs—about one- 
half of the total. 

Enactment of such legislation would largely shift 
the financial burden of compensating unemployed 
veterans, in the immediate post-war period, from 
the States to the Federal Government. The State 
reserve funds, however, will feel the shock of in- 
dustrial demobilization as well as unemployment 
resulting from displacement of civilian workers by 
returning veterans. 

The most comprehensive legislation affecting the 
employment security program that was introduced 
during 1943 is the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to 
amend the Social Security Act. Included in this 
bill is provision for unemployment allowances to 
veterans; but more fundamental is the provision to 
transform the present Federal-State unemployment 
compensation system into a unified Federal unem- 
ployment insurance system closely linked with 
temporary disability and maternity insurance pro- 
grams and to set up, on a permanent basis, a na- 
tional system of public employment offices. 

Unemployment benefits provided by this bill 
would be considerably more adequate than now 
available under the average State unemployment 
compensation law. It would, for example, provide 
26 weeks of benefits in a 52-week period for all 
eligible claimants—and 52 weeks if the reserve fund 
allowed. Protection would be extended to approxi- 
mately 10 million workers now excluded from cov- 
erage mainly because of employment in agricultural 
industries, in domestic service, or by small estab- 
lishments:in some States. The bill would also give 
full recognition to the principle of dependents al- 
lowances by increasing claimants’ weekly benefit 
amounts substantially for each dependent—up to 
the maximum limit of $30 per week. 

The employment security program was not only 
the subject of numerous specific legislative pro- 
posals, but also received particular attention in 
the President’s recommendations to Congress. On 
March 10, 1943, the President transmitted to Con- 
gress a report of the National Resources Planning 
Board on security, work, and relief policies. With 
respect to the employment security program, the 
Planning Board recommended replacement of the 
Federal-State unemployment compensation system 
by a wholly Federal administrative organization. 
It recommended extension of coverage, extension of 
benefit duration to 26 weeks, and payment of such 
benefit amounts that the majority of beneficiaries 
would not need, during a 26-week period, to ask 
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for supplementary public aid. Dependents’ al- 
lowances were suggested as a first step in this di- 
rection. It was also recommended that if the system 
is not placed on a national basis, a reinsurance 
system accompanied by Federal standards for eligi- 
bility, duration, and amount of benefits be estab- 
lished. 

Demobilization and Post-War Outlook.—Whether 
the partial or complete cessation of hostilities 
leaves us with “full” employment or great unem- 
ployment, a huge task faces the employment se- 
curity program. In addition to veterans, a large 
number of war workers is likely to be unemployed 
for varying periods. Most war workers will be 
protected by State unemployment compensation 
programs; the largest unprotected groups will in- 
clude employees of Navy yards, Government ar- 
senals, Federal war agencies, agricultural, and mari- 
time workers. 

Although all States will feel the effects of demo- 
bilization, the type and magnitude of problems aris- 
ing will differ: in some, such as Michigan, the prob- 
lem will be one of reconversion to production of its 
former peacetime products; in others, such as Cali- 
fornia, the job will consist in the main of conver- 
ston to peacetime production, since much of its in- 
dustry was built or expanded during the war; in 
still others, where a large part of the wartime 
industrial growth has been in industries almost 
certain to collapse after the war, the task will be 
one of reabsorption of workers into industries which 
have been curtailed during the war and the de- 
velopment of new enterprises. 

These differences raise the question of the ability 
of State unemployment compensation reserves to 
withstand the financial burdens they will be called 
upon to carry. Although the Unemployment Trust 
Fund totals almost 5 billion, it is incorrect to con- 
sider this as one fund available for benefit pay- 
ments wherever necessary throughout the country. 
In reality, there are 51 separate and distinct re- 
serve funds, each providing a definite amount for 
benefits in individual States. 

Comparison with estimates (derived from BLS 
estimates) of the impact of postwar military and in- 
dustrial demobilization shows very clearly that State 
reserve funds bear little relation to the post-war 
benefit load likely to be faced by individual States; 
that reserve funds in the best financial condition 
may face the lightest relative drains resulting from 
military and industrial demobilization, while funds 
able to cope with only the lowest proportionate 
drains may have the heaviest demands. 

The Kentucky and South Dakota reserves at the 
end of 1943, for example, could probably finance, 
under their respective State laws, over five times the 
drain that might result from demobilization. Thir- 
teen States, including Kentucky and South Dakota, 
had reserves at the end of the last fiscal year suff- 
cient to finance at least three times the estimated 
post-war demobilization load. At the other extreme 
are States like Indiana, Maryland, and Michigan 
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which are indicated as having insufficient reserves 
as of June 30, 1943, to pay benefits for the full dura- 
tion provided in their laws to the estimated number 
of claimants resulting from curtailment of wartime 
production and demobilization of the armed forces. 
The Michigan reserve, in fact, could take care of 
but six-tenths of the estimated load.* 

Unemployment compensation also poses a prob- 
lem for claims-taking personnel in local offices. 
While there is no evidence that mass unemploy- 
ment will occur in the near future, cutbacks and 
curtailments of war production programs will 
bring into local offices many persons who will 
be registering for benefits for the first time. They 
will be handled by claims takers who have had little 
or no experience in handling claims, since the heavy 
turnover in staff during the past three years has 
resulted in the loss of experienced personnel and 
the hiring of many people to whom the handling 
of claims is a new experience. The problem here 
will be one of education and training. 

Despite the limitations and weaknesses in our 
unemployment compensation system, it is a pro- 
gram with funds and basic administrative machin- 
ery ready to provide immediate financial aid to 
millions of unemployed workers and to our entire 
economy. It is a program particularly appropriate 
for the type of period we are likely to face for a 
short time after the end of the war. The time that 
elapses between the end of the war and return 
to peacetime production may be relatively short 
for many industries and workers—too short for a 
public works program to be effective. Before such 
a program could be organized and put into action, 
many workers will have been reemployed. For such 
workers unemployment insurance provides the most 
effective method—and the most efficient from an 
economic point of view—of bridging the gap be- 
tween jobs. 

As important as unemployment compensation is 
in our industrial economy in protecting workers 
and the community against loss of income from 
unemployment, however, it is a poor substitute for 
a job. Having achieved more than full employment 
during the war, we must set our post-war goal as 
nothing less than full employment. While unem- 
ployment compensation holds the fort, the Em- 
ployment Service will have an opportunity to re- 
group and mobilize its forces for the huge task 
of directing our temporarily idle manpower into 
its most productive channels. Together, these two 
programs will be responsible for providing a large 
share of the employment security in the post-war 
world that is one of the major objectives for which 
the people of this country are now working, fight- 
ing, and sacrificing. 





1It shoud be noted that the estimates referred to are based on funds 
available as of June 30, 1943; they allow only for claimants re- 
sulting from industrial and military demobilization, excluding normal 
seasonal and turn-over unemployment and unemployment resulting 
from any curtailment that might take place in nonmanufacturing 
industries; they allow maximum duration of benefits for all claimants. 
Their primary value, therefore, is to indicate the relative, and not the 
absolute solvency status of individual State reserves, in the face of 
estimated post-war demobilization drains. 
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TOWARD POST-WAR 


Le gislation 
Sets the Course 








Highly important to United States Employment Service 
local offices for their growing task of placement services to 
veterans is complete background knowledge of what the 
veterans’ over-all needs are and what is being done to meet 
them. Many bills on behalf of veterans have been intro- 
duced in Congress and several important measures have been 
enacted into law. A résumé of this legislative action is given 
below. Future articles will keep abreast of developments. 








LEGISLATION is setting the course toward se- 
curity for our veterans in the post-war future. While 
it has not been possible to set up a master plan 
charting every step of the way, nevertheless strides 
have been made which have taken us a considerable 
distance toward our goal. Certain needs of our 
servicemen, foreseeable from the first moment of 
war, were immediately provided for by the passage 
of new legislation or the amending of old laws. 
Other needs will emerge as time goes on, but only 
the end of hostilities and demobilization will com- 
pletely disclose the many-sided task of providing 
security for the men who fought our battles. 

Veterans of World War II will fare better than 
veterans of World War I in many ways. Existing 
laws have been amended to extend coverage to 
World War II veterans so that they will acquire 
all the benefit rights and privileges available to the 
veterans of the last war, and in addition will reap 
the benefits of gains in social legislation, of ad- 
vanced and liberalized thinking, and of a determi- 
nation on the part of legislators acting for the 
people to avoid the pitfalls which after the last war 
led to relief lines, applecarts, cookie peddlers, and 
bonus marches. 

This determination of effort toward veteran wel- 
fare is evidenced by hundreds of bills being in- 
troduced in Congress. They propose every con- 
ceivable phase of assistance, including rehabilita- 
tion, liberalized provisions for medical care, hos- 
pitalization, mustering-out-pay, postponement of 
discharge and transfer to reserve units with full 
pay until employment is obtained, increased allow- 
ances and pensions, preference in civil service op- 
portunities, financial assistance in furtherance of 
war-interrupted educations, preference to ex-serv- 
icemen in approving application for entry to public 
lands in reclamation projects, and promoting of 
farm ownership through Government-insured, long- 
term, low interest loans to veterans. 

Bills have been introduced to broaden unemploy- 
ment compensation and Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions to include members of 
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the armed forces under their coverage, to clarify 
definitions of disability, to grant presumption of 
physical soundness at enlistment after six months 
of active service, and other proposals directly and 
indirectly affecting the status of veterans. Among 
the proposals indirectly affecting veterans are: the 
bill to lower the retirement age for Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance beneficiaries, the effect of which 
would be to take older workers out of the labor 
market and thus make more jobs available to vet- 
erans; the proposal to limit the workweek to 30 
hours, thus spreading work opportunities among 
more people; legislation proposing to lengthen the 
unemployment compensation benefit period during 
periods of unemployment; and a proposal to sus- 
pend the immigration of aliens until unemploy- 
ment is under one million, including veterans. 

In the main, legislation enacted in behalf of 
veterans in the first session of the 78th Congress falls 
into two general categories: (1) laws seeking to 
facilitate the disabled serviceman’s return to a self- 
sustaining status in gainful and satisfactory employ- 
ment in civilian life; and (2) those seeking to pro- 
vide an adequate measure of protection for the 
nonself-sustaining, permanently and totally dis- 
abled servicemen and their dependents. 

In the first group are the two rehabilitation 
measures enacted in March and July 1943. The 








Highlights of 
Veterans’ Legislation 78th Congress (1st Session) 


Public Law No. 10.—Approved March 17, 1943, grants 
to veterans of World War II hospitalization, domiciliary 
care, and burial benefits on a parity with World War I 
veterans. This law removes the requirement that the veter- 
ans of World War II must have been discharged for dis- 
ability incurrd in line of duty or be in receipt of pension for 
service-connected disability as a prerequisite to eligibility for 
such benefits. 


Public Law No. 16.—Approved March 24, 1943. Pro- 
vides for rehabilitation of service-connected disabled vet- 
erans of World War II to be administered by the Veterans 
Administration. 


Public Law No. 113.—Approved July 6, 1943 (Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943). Extends 
rehabilitation services to war-disabled civilians. Veterans 
with nonservice connected disabilities, i.e., incurred other 
than in combat service or line of duty, and not therefore 
eligible for rehabilitation services under Veterans Adminis- 
tration program, are eligible for services of Public Law No. 
113 administered by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the Federal Security Agency. 


Public Law No. 144.—Approved July 13, 1943. Provides 
more adequate and uniform administrative provisions in 
veterans’ laws pertaining to compensation, pension, and re- 
tirement pay payable by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
affects veterans of World War I and World War II. 


Public Law No. 174.—Approved October 26, 1943. To 
amend the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, 
as amended, so as to liberalize family allowances, and for 
other purposes. 
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first of these gave legislative clearance to the Vet- 
erans Administration for a program of rehabilita- 
tion, training, and placement of veterans injured 
in line of duty; while the latter has broadened the 
scope of effectiveness of the existing Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (set up in 1920) to make reha- 
bilitation services available to persons disabled in 
other than military activities, including both civil- 
ians and veterans sustaining nonservice-connected 
disabilities. Because of the magnitude of the ap- 
proaching job, the President transferred the ad- 
ministration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
from an auxiliary position in the U. S. Office of 
Education to an independent status in a newly 
created unit of the Federal Security Agency. 


Rehabilitation under Public Law No. 16 


The rehabilitation program of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, under Public Law No. 16, was set in 
operation shortly following the approval of the 
law on March 24, 1943, when the Veterans Ad- 
ministration created a Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service composed of three divisions (1) the Voca- 
tional Advisement Division, (2) the Training into 
Employment Division, and (3) the Research Divi- 
sion. Planning and control functions created by 
the administration of the Act are exercized by the 
central office of the Veterans Administration, while 
all operating functions, including determination of 
a veteran’s need for training, vocational advisement, 
induction into training, supervision, and the se- 
lection of training facilities, are functions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Divisions located in the 
Veterans facilities throughout the country. 

The Veterans Administration is utilizing edu- 
cational institutions and establishments of recog- 
nized standing in the training of disabled veterans, 
and an effort is made to train each person as near 
home as may be possible. The Veterans Admin- 
istration also utilizes every available Federal and 
State facility to help find suitable employment for 
the veteran when he has finished his training. 

A course of training prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to fit a veteran for em- 
ployment may not exceed four years and may not 
extend beyond six years after the termination of 
the present war. Provision is also made for mon- 
etary benefits while in training. For example, while 
the disabled veteran is in training, his pension, 
unless it equals or exceeds such amounts, will be 
increased to $80 per month, if single; $90 a month, 
if married, with $5 additional for each child and 
$10 for each dependent parent. In addition, all 
expense of training, such as tuition fees, books, 
supplies, and equipment, and including necessary 
transportation, is assumed by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Medical care is also given as required. 

Congress, through the passage of Public Law 
No. 16, required the fulfillment of four definite 
qualifications before a discharged veteran of World 
War II could establish entitlement to the benefits 
of the Veterans Administration rehabilitation pro- 
gram. These are: (1) that any person must have 
been in the active military or naval service any 
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Types of Benefits and Administering Agencies 





Benefits presently afforded members of the military forces 
of the United States under the laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration: 


1. Pensions (or, for Reserve officers and officers ap- 
pointed in the Army of the United States, retirement pay). 


2. Rehabilitation: (a) medical and hospital care, pros- 
thetic appliances, and domiciliary care; (b) vocational re- 
habilitation. 


3. Insurance: (a) national service life insurance; (b) 
Government life (converted) insurance; (c) guaranty of 
premiums, commercial insurance. 


4. Guardianship-supervision is maintained, in coopera- 
tion with State courts, over payment of any benefits made 
on account of insane or minor beneficiaries to insure proper 
application of such benefits. 





Benefits afforded veterans under laws administered by 
other Government agencies: 


1. Allotments and allowances—War and Navy Depart- 
ments—Domicilary care: United States Soldiers’ Home, 
War Department; naval home, Navy Department. (This is 
in addition to that provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.) 


2. Employment: Return to job after discharge, Selective 
Service: placing in other jobs, War Manpower Commission 
(USES); veterans’ preference, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission; job training, rehabilitation (non-service disability), 
Federal Security Agency (OVR). 

Note: (The Veterans Administration cooperates fully in 
all these functions.) 


3. Insurance: Old age and survivors insurance benefits, 
Social Security Board, unemployment compensation, Social 
Security Board, RR Retirement Board. 


4. Retirement pay: Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. (For officers and enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Establishments, and Reserve components of Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard.) 


5. Taxes: Bureau of Inmternal Revenue. (All veteran 
benefits under laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration are exempt from all taxation.) 








time after December 6, 1941, and during the pres- 
ent war; (2) that he or she must be honorably dis- 
charged; (3) that he or she must have a disability 


_incurred in or aggravated by such service for which 


pension is payable under laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration, or would be but for the 
receipt of retirement pay; and (4) that he or she 
must be in need of vocational rehabilitation to 
overcome the handicap of such disability. Thus 
before a veteran’s induction into vocational train- 
ing can be effected the Veterans Administration is 
legally required to determine that an individual 
veteran has a pensionable disability (i.e., one de- 
termined by the Army or Navy to have been in- 
curred in line of duty) producing a vocational 
handicap and is in need of training. This ob- 
viously requires some time and there may be in- 
stances of delay where the individual veteran 
will experience difficulty in establishing his legal 
entitlement to these benefits. In the average in- 
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stance, the determination of the presence or absence 
of a pensionable disability producing a vocational 
handicap, and a determination as to the need for 
vocational training, should require very little time. 
When a person is discharged from the Service di- 
rectly to a designated Veterans Administration 
Facility for hospitalization, his claim for all benefits 
and necessary clinical and service data accompany 
him (or are filed by the manager if the veteran is 
insane or incompetent). His claim can thus be filed 
and processed with reasonable promptness, and the 
question of his need and right to vocational reha- 
bilitation determined with minimum delay. Where 
claims are filed after discharge at Veterans Admin- 
istration facilities or regional offices, a reconcilia- 
tion of the claims usually takes longer. However, 
delays which characterized the first days of this pro- 
gram are being eliminated by a closer coordination 
of necessary steps. The Veterans Administration 
has been working with the service agencits to over- 
come factors which retard determination of claims. 
Authorization has been given to it to set up claims 
boards in various Army centers and Navy hospitals 
to expedite consideration of claims and speed their 
adjudication. Disabled veterans will be given every 
opportunity to file claims before, rather than after, 
they leave hospitals. 

The designation of the Veterans Administration 
as a war agency now assures it more adequate staff 
for the discharge of its vast responsibilities; and 
further speeding-up in the reestablishment of vet- 
erans in civilian life may be expected as a result of 
appointment by the President of a coordinating 
committee to study the entire program of veterans’ 
activities among the various agencies. This com- 
mittee consists of the Director of the Veterans 
Administration, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, and the Director of Selective 
Service, with the Director of War Mobilization off- 
ciating as coordinator of all such activities. 

The Service groups potentially entitled to serv- 
ices under the Veterans Administration Rehabili- 
tation Program include all persons presently in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, in- 
cluding the Women’s Army Corps, the Women’s 
Reserves of the Navy and Marine Corps and the 
Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard. 

All honorably discharged veterans of World War 
II, like veterans of other wars in which the United 
States has engaged, are entitled to hospitalization 
for any disability, however incurred, while veterans 
not hospitalized but with service-incurred-or-aggra- 
vated disabilities are entitled to out-patient treat- 
ment as well. Entitlement to hospital or domi- 
ciliary care is contingent, however, upon avail- 
ability of facilities and is extended to any veteran 
of the present war, not dishonorably discharged. 

Satisfactory reestablishment of the ex-serviceman 
in civilian life is also the goal of several legislative 

roposals seeking to bring about resumption of war- 
interrupted educations. The merits of this legisla- 
tion, if passed, would be threefold: it immediately 
benefits the college-age returning serviceman; it pro- 
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tects the educational future of the Nation as a 
whole by training students for specialized fields; 
and by directing thousands, even millions, of youth 
into educational institutions, it relieves competition 
in the field of employment, thus giving the older 
veteran a better chance at a job, and lessening by 
the number who enter colleges the post-war un- 
employment total. 

Many mustering-out-pay bills have been intro- 
duced, and as we go to press, one of these, S. 1543, 
has passed both houses of Congress and its early ap- 
proval is expected. 

Another type of bill has for its purpose the en- 
couragement of self-employment by veterans in the 
post-war period. It proposes that servicemen hon- 
orably discharged shall receive a paid-up ordinary 
life insurance policy, this policy not to be negotia- 
ble nor subject to attachment, but pledgeable for 
a Government loan which shall be used exclusively 
for the purpose of engaging in productive enter- 
prise or for an education. Obviously the benefits 
of legislation of this type extend beyond the in- 
dividual helped, since self-employment would lessen 
competition for jobs. 

Several bills passed by Congress and others still 
before it affect veterans of all past wars as well as 
veterans of this oné. They cover an increase in 
service-connected and nonservice-connected disabil- 
ity rates of compensation or pension payable to vet- 
erans under former laws and the extension of this 
coverage to the new veterans with corresponding 
increases in allowances for widows and children. 
This bill is considered important to veteran morale. 
It seeks to adjust the inequalities between fixed in- 
comes and increased living costs among veteran 
groups and their dependents. 

It is reported that there are today 59,982 
veterans of World War I between the ages of 60 
and 64 years; between the ages of 65 and 74 years, 
inclusive, there are 32,157; above the age of 75, 
there are 33,381. Similar relief is also contem- 
plated for the smaller number of veterans of In- 
dian wars, the War of 1898 with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and China Relief Expedition. 

Recognizing that security for veterans as a 
whole is indissolubly linked with security for all 
Americans, Congress is seeking to provide Federal 
aid to the States in carrying out plans for industrial 
rehabilitation in various counties through a re- 
cently introduced bill. These State programs have 
for their No. 1 objective the attainment of full 
employment—a term defined to mean employment 
of at least 85 to 90 per cent of the Nation’s entire 
labor force. If full employment is achieved veterans 
will benefit, not as a special group but as an in- 
tegral part of the whole labor force. 

With this legislation accomplished and other 
measures emerging, the Nation may confidently 
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